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LATIN WORD-ORDER 



By B. L. Uixman 
University of Pittsburgh 



Professor Walker has done well to call attention to the remark- 
able neglect of the subject of word-order by Latin scholars. 1 It 
is to be hoped that in the near future it will become the object of 
thorough research. Far more important than the field of clausula 
rhythm, it needs a Zielinski to give it due prominence. The sub- 
ject is full of complexities. The ancients themselves failed to 
formulate satisfactory rules, as is clear from Quintilian (ix. 4. 24). 
Not only in Latin but in other languages progress in the study of 
word-order has been slow. As Jespersen well says: "The rules 
of word-position have too long been the Cinderella of linguistic 
science — how many even of the best grammars are wholly or almost 
wholly silent about them!" 2 

While agreeing with much that Professor Walker says, I wish 
in this paper to take issue with him on certain general principles, 
to discuss several other treatments of word-order, and to present 
some detailed facts. 

I 

An immediate difficulty that presents itself in the consideration 
of the subject is the terminology, and back of that, of course, the 
fundamental concepts which are responsible for our terminology. 
Professor Walker makes the point that if in, let us say, Caesar, a 
given type of adjective precedes its noun more often than it follows, 
then the former is the normal order. This is of course true, if we 
think of normal as meaning regular and usual. But if I am not 
mistaken scholars have used the term normal as a substitute for 
regular and general just to avoid this difficulty (e.g., Hale-Buck, 
Latin Grammar, p. 334, n. 1). To my mind, however, normal is 
no more satisfactory than the other terms, and I have long used 

1 Classical Journal, XIII (191 8), 644 ff . 2 Progress in Language, p. 90. 
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the term unemphatic to cover some of the uses of the word normal, 
fully realizing that it too is not wholly satisfactory, though it meets 
the difficulty in question. 

Before proceeding it is necessary to say that the terms emphatic 
and unemphatic are used in this paper in their broadest sense. By 
emphasis I mean that which brings a word into a prominent posi- 
tion in the speaker's thought. With this understanding I think 
that it can be granted that the beginning of the sentence is the 
most emphatic position under ordinary conditions. It is there that 
we look for the subject of discussion, whether it be the grammatical 
subject or not. 1 Naturally in connected discourse it is often pre- 
ceded by connective words of one sort or another, or by emphasizing 
words. Again we at times suppress or postpone the subject of 
discussion because of unusual emphasis on some other word. 

While Professor Walker has done us a service in pointing out 
the weak basis of our knowledge of Latin word-order and has 
acutely picked flaws in some of the existing notions, I do not think 
that his method is the right one for attacking the subject. He 
finds that in Caesar the cases in which the adjective precedes the 
noun are more numerous than those in which it follows. He con- 
cludes that we should teach that in Caesar adjectives usually 
precede their nouns. Very good if it means only what it says, but 
very bad if it means that our grammars and beginning books should 
teach our pupils that they should regularly, without further inquiry, 
put the adjective before the noun. If we find in clauses introduced 
by ut that the subjunctive is used more often than the indicative, 
we do not teach that ut takes the subjunctive; we say that the 
meaning of ut determines the mood. Similarly in word-order the 
meaning is the determining factor. Professor Walker's method is 
too blunt. On the other hand his treatment of the inclosing order 
of subordinate clauses is far more subtle. 2 In fact, his conclusion 
here may be used to refute his conclusion about adjectives. He 

1 The non-grammatical subject of discussion has been called the psychological 
subject; see Sturtevant in Classical Weekly, III, 25 ff. 

2 There are, however, other factors to be considered in the order in subordinate 
clauses; e.g., the one dealt with by Rowland in his monograph, On the Position in the 
Clause of Ne and Ut, etc., 1018. Walker's observations have been anticipated; see 
Lindskog's monograph (reviewed in Wochensch. fur Mass. Phil. [1898], 353-58). 
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says (p. 656): "Even the statement that when the subordinate 
clause precedes, the common subject stands first, though true in a 
majority of sentences, is not merely unnecessary but misleading, 
because it gives the impression that another special principle of 
word-order [other than the usual principles of word-order] comes 
into play in such sentences." We may use similar language about 
the adjective: "The statement that the adjective precedes its 
noun, though true in a majority of cases, is misleading, because it 
gives the impression that another special principle of word-order 
[other than the usual one that emphasis in a phrase or sentence 
requires priority of position] comes into play in such cases." 

II 

Among the comparatively few discussions of word-order I 
select for examination two or three bearing on the position of the 
adjective. Some recent discussions of word-order have been unduly 
influenced by Wundt's treatment of the subject in his Volkerpsy- 
chologie. Typical is the long article by Ammann in Indogerman- 
ische Forschungen, XXIX, 1-121. He deals with the position of 
the adjective in Cicero's letters to Atticus, rightly concluding that 
Latin is one of the best languages for the study of the principles 
of word-order, and that the position of the adjective is the crux of 
the word-order problem in Latin. His psychological subtleties, 
however, seem to me to be quite unnecessary and often absurd. 
He distinguishes the following uses of the adjective, which may, 
however, all be grouped under the term emphatic: emphatic, 
thematic (where the adjective carries the theme or subject of dis- 
cussion), epanaphoric (where the noun repeats a preceding idea 
and is really unnecessary), by attraction (like the preceding, except 
that the adjective refers back and is prominent), preventive 
("erroris praecavendi causa"). In all of these the adjective is 
evidently the more important (emphatic in the large sense) and 
therefore precedes. The whole article is pretty much of a psy- 
chological muddle. Ammann even drags in that syntactical 
juggernaut, the non-fact sentence of doubt or possibility. He 
asserts that the "constructive" position of the adjective after the 
noun occurs in such sentences. I must admit that I am unable 
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to see how the position of the adjective is affected by the circum- 
stance that the sentence in which it occurs is a condition or a wish. 
Worse yet, a sentence whose verb is mando is called a wish (Att. i. 
10. 3), equivalent to velim cures, because velim was used in a pre- 
ceding sentence, and because, forsooth, Cicero wished to get the 
well-curbs, seeing that he intrusted to Atticus the task of getting 
them. 

Yet Ammann realizes the futility of his hair-splitting, for he 
says that in actual practice the tendencies making for the modi- 
fication of position are not so sharply differentiated as theoretical 
considerations would indicate. Without giving complete statistics, 
which is unfortunate, he does indicate what types of adjectives 
tend to precede or follow their nouns. Among those that tend to 
precede on account of emphasis (in the narrow sense) are adjec- 
tives of the feelings, as gratus, miser, mirus; of quality, as bonus, 
malus, turpis, egregius; adjectives used metaphorically, as mellitus; 
of quantity, etc., as magnus, multus, pauci; cardinals and dis- 
tributives. Adjectives which often precede because they are 
thematic (referring to a preceding idea) are proper adjectives, 
possessives, "occupational" adjectives (privatus, etc.). Adjec- 
tives which often precede because of "attraction" (connecting 
with the preceding thought) are demonstratives, comparatives 
and superlatives, adjectives of time and place, ordinals. There is 
much of value here, as Ammann studies his examples in their 
context. 

In discussing quidam Professor Walker merely gives the number 
of times it precedes or follows in the authors covered in his survey. 
Ammann does better by studying each example in its environment. 
His conclusion seems very satisfactory: When quidam follows its 
noun it is so weak that it can generally be omitted without essential 
change in meaning; when it precedes it has the meaning "con- 
siderable" or other special force. 

Professor Walker's view that the adjective regularly and 
normally precedes its noun is held by others; for example, Schmalz 
in the Stolz-Schmalz Lateinische Grammatik. 1 Bergaigne comes 
to the same conclusion 2 after a study of the adjectives in four books 

1 Miiller, Handbuch, II, 2. 2 Milanges Graux, pp. 533-43. 
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of Caesar. While he deals with the adjectives individually, he 
does not study the separate examples, and so his conclusions are 
open to objection. 

Ill 

There are no doubt many complicating factors in word-order, 
even without the unnecessary subtleties of Ammann. Many of 
them will be discovered by the person who finds a way of accounting 
satisfactorily for the curious shifting of the adjective multus in 
Gellius xiii. 29, where the subject of discussion is the difference 
between mortalibus multis and hominibus multis. No attempt 
at a general solution will be made here; I shall be content to offer 
certain details which bear on the problem. Chiefly I shall present 
conclusions drawn from facts gathered by Mr. G. A. Curry in 1915 
for a Master's thesis under my direction and along lines suggested 
by me. He studied the position of the possessive and demonstra- 
tive adjectives in Caesar's Gallic War and in Hirtius' eighth book. 
I have corrected and supplemented his material from the lexica 
of Merguet and Meusel. The classifications and deductions are 
my own. It seemed to me that the logical way to study word- 
order was from the standpoint of emphasis, using the term in the 
larger sense indicated above. It seemed wise to try, however 
unsuccessfully, to put away preconceived theories and to inter- 
pret the examples in their individual environment. First of all, 
examples were collected of an evidently unemphatic use of the 
possessive; only those were included in which emphasis seemed 
inconceivable. Then examples were collected in which the posses- 
sive was clearly used with emphasis; again the greatest care was 
taken to include only absolutely certain cases. 

Nineteen examples are presented in which there clearly is no 
emphasis, forty in which there clearly is emphasis. In all of the 
former the possessive follows the noun, in all of the latter it pre- 
cedes. Of course it may be said that preconceptions were not cast 
aside, and that only those examples were selected, wittingly or 
unwittingly, which illustrated the rule. This must be said, how- 
ever: it is not likely that many, if any, of these examples can be 
challenged. Furthermore it would be difficult, I think, to find 
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positive cases which do not conform to the rule and cannot be 
convincingly explained. 

Among the nineteen cases of non-emphatic use are five of 
provincia nostra, referring to Narbonensis (i. 2. 3; i. 6. 2; i. 7. 1; 
i. 33. 4; ii. 29. 4). There seems to be no possibility of emphasis 
here. There is no contrast with any other province. It means 
"our province," not "our province." The other examples are 
patrum nostrorum (i. 12. 5; ii. 4. 2); maioribus suis (i. 14. 7); 
filiam suam (i. 3. 5); patruo suo (vii. 4. 2); finitimis suis (ii. 16. 2); 
civitate sua (i. 3. 4; iv. 12. 4); finibus suis (i. 2. 1); finibus guidem 
nostris (vii. 77. 14); exercitus nostri (i. 11. 3); exercitu suo (i. 47. 6); 
senatu nostro (vii. 31. 5); seu mortesua .... seuvimm (vii. 89. 2). 

The forty clearly emphatic cases may be classified according 
to the means by which the emphasis is made unusually clear: 

1. Emphatic repetition of the possessive with a second noun: 
se suis copiis suoque exercitu (i. 3. 7). 

2. Contrast: 

a) With correlatives: neque suam neque populi Romani 
consuetudinem pati (i. 45. 1) ; also i. 1. 4; i. 18. 4; i. 20. 5; 
i. 25. 1; i. 36. 1; i. 40. 3; i. 40. 7; i. 41. 3; ii. 10. 4; 
iii. 17. 5; iv. 17. 1; vi. 31. 4; vii. 89. 1. 

b) Without correlatives: (1) contrast expressed: quivestrae 
salutis causa suum periculum neglexerunt (vii. 77. 9); 
also i. 28. 4; i. 36. 2 (bis); i. 44. 8 (bis); iv. 8. 2; vii. 22. 
4 (bis); (2) contrast implied: in sua Gallia (i. 34. 4); 
suam sentential (v. 29. 6); suis rebus (v. 41. 5); in suum 
locum (v. 50. 3); suos liber os (vi. 18. 3); suis manibus 
(vii. 15. 4). 

3. Emphasis heightened by use of adverbs: etiam suo nomine 
(i. 18. 8); nostra etiam memoria (ii. 4. 7); suis quoque rebus (iv. 
16. 1); vestrae quidem certe vitae (vii. 50. 4); suum quoque equitatum 
(vii. 67. 2). 

4. We may place separately the examples of sua sponte, in 
which the emphasis is all on the possessive, the noun being merely 
a peg on which to hang the adjective. We may compare mente, 
which became the Romance adverbial ending (e.g., lenta mente, in 
which the preceding position of the adjective is to be noted). The 
cases of sponte are: i. 9. 2; i. 44. 2; v. 28. 1; vi. 14. 2; vii. 65. 2. 
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These seem to be convincing examples of emphasis to which 
no exception can be taken. In the majority of the remaining 
examples of preceding possessive the emphasis is more or less 
clear. The rest it is possible to interpret as without emphasis, 
though of course emphasis is possible in all except a few to be con- 
sidered below. According to Professor Walker's figures the posses- 
sive precedes in 238 cases and follows in in. The former may 
therefore in one sense be called the normal or regular order, but 
it is the emphatic order just the same. It should be remembered 
that the possessive is generally omitted. Its very use attracts 
attention and is due to the desire for emphasis, in which case it 
precedes, or for clearness, in which case it follows, 1 or for both. 

There is one other important factor to be considered, that of 
separation (hyperbaton, trajection). In 49 cases the preceding 
possessive is separated from its noun by from one to six words. 
While it is recognized that such separation tends to put emphasis 
on one of the words concerned, 2 generally the first, little attention 
has been given to the words used as "separators" or "stop-gaps." 
They may be classified as follows: 

1. Forms of sum: ii. 4. 6; iv. 16. 4; v. 27. 3; vi. 7. 8; vii. 81. 4. 

2. Other verb forms: pati (vi. 8. 1); remittit (v. 53. 3; text 
doubtful). 

3. Prepositional phrase: 

a) Phrase dependent on the noun: i. 42. 3; i. 43. 4; vii. 
43. 4; vii. 54. 3; vii. 71. 3. In all of these the preposi- 
tion is in with the accusative. Havet {Melanges Nicole 
p. 225) maintains that to produce emphasis the separat- 
ing word or words must be a "foreign" element not 
belonging to the adjective or noun. I doubt if this is 
true, though it may be that a foreign element causes 
greater emphasis than a "native." 

b) Phrase having other dependence: ex conspectu (i. 25. 1); 
ab se (iii. 2. 5); ab hostibus (v. 48. 4). In the second case 
se repeats the idea of the possessive suos; in the third, 
hostibus contrasts with the possessive nostra. 

1 Hale-Buck, Latin Grammar, 258. 

2 A number of articles have dealt with the subject since Weil formally recognized 
the principle. 
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4. Preposition: iv. 27. 7. Professor Walker is right in criticiz- 
ing the books which lay too much stress on this order. 

5. Other modifier: 

a) Genitive: i. 25. 1; i. 31. 1; i. 40. 7; i. 42. 3; i. 43. 4; 
i. 45. 1; ii. 9. 1; iv. 17. 1; v. 3. 7; v. 27. 7; v. 36. 3; 
v. 57. 1; vi. 7. 6; vi. 38. 2; vii. 55. 2. 

b) Participle: i. 25. 1. 

c) Adjective: omnibus (i. 38. 1); omnia (v. 43. 4); tantis 
(i. 42. 3); pristinae (ii. 21. 2; vii. 62. 2); privatis (v. 3. 5). 
In all of these cases the adjective is one that would 
naturally take precedence. It yields place to the pro- 
noun, however, because it merely explains in greater 
detail the meaning of the pronoun. This is particularly 
clear in v. 3. 5, where there is a contrast. 

6. Quisque: i. 52. 1; v. 8. 6; vi. 22. 4; vii. 71. 2; vii. 80. 1; 

vii. 81. 4. 

7. Adverbs: magnopere (i. 13. 5); etiam (ii. 4. 7); quoque (iv. 

16. 1; vii. 61. 4; vii. 67. 2); quidem certe (vii. 50. 4). 

8. Miscellaneous: se (iii. 8. 2; iv. 34. 2); esse eius modi (v. 27. 

3) ; quam in alienis (ii. 10. 4) ; rei publicae atque imperatori 

(iv. 25. 3); quicquam esse (iv. 16. 4); ei (v. 45. 2); ipsi 

(vii. 64. 3); quisque eorum (vii. 71. 2). 

We may also mention the cases in which the preceding possessive 

is the separating word. In such case it either has practically 

enclitic force and is not emphatic, or its emphasis is at any rate 

subordinate to that of the preceding word. These then are cases 

of possessives preceding their nouns without being emphatic. 

1. In an ablative absolute, between participle and noun: i. 24. 
5; i. 40. 3; i. 42. 3; ii. 24. 4; vii. 4. 1; vii. 73. 1. 

2. Between adjective and noun: omnis (i. 4. 2; i. 24. 4; vi. 10. 
4; vi. 35, 8; vii. 16. 3; vii. 38. 2; vii. 38. 3); tanto (i. 35. 2); 
primam (i. 24. 5) ; extremis (ii. 25. 3) ; superiores (v. 29. 3) ; magno 
(iv. 28. 2); tres (vii. 47. 7). 

It may occur to some to inquire whether the use of a preposition 
affects the position of the adjective in a phrase. There is no ground 
for such a thought, as the ratio of preceding to following posses- 
sives is about the same (two to one) in prepositional phrases and 
in the other possessive combinations. 
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When exact studies of word-order have been completed, much 
light will be thrown on textual problems. Even the above- 
mentioned results are of distinct service in settling some such 
difficulties. The manuscripts of Caesar are divided into two main 
groups, a and /3. The problem in a given passage is to discover 
which group preserves the original reading. Of the two editions 
referred to below, Meusel's is the best edition with full critical 
apparatus and Holmes's is the latest independent edition. 

i. In ii. 4. 2 a reads intra fines suos; /3, Meusel and Holmes, 
intra suos fines. Holmes remarks that suos is emphasized; other- 
wise it would follow fines. 

2. In ii. 9. 4 |8 has partem copiarum suarum; a, Meusel and 
Holmes, partem suarum copiarum. As there seems to be little 
reason for emphasis, I prefer the reading of /3. 

3. In iii. 12. 3 a and Holmes read suis fortunis desperare; and 
Meusel, desperare fortunis suis. There seems to be no emphasis 
on suis and so the second reading is preferable. 

4. In iv. 27. 7 a and Meusel read suos remigrare in agros; /3 and 
Holmes, suos in agros remigrare. The latter is preferable, because 
the use of such a "separator" as remigrare is unusual. 

5. In v. 27. 10 Holmes and Meusel follow the /3 reading per 
suos fines; a omits suos. The word is necessary for the sake of 
clearness, but perhaps the order should be per fines suos, as emphasis 
is not necessary. 

6. v. 44. 3 is a most interesting passage. The manuscript 
reading is meaningless: a has tuae pro laude virtutis, j3, pro laude 
virtutis tuae. Schneider's excellent correction, tuae probandae 
virtutis, based on a, is generally accepted; but this introduces a 
type of separation unique in Caesar. Furthermore it puts an 
uncalled-for emphasis on tuae. The two objections are met by 
adapting Schneider's emendation to the reading: probandae 
virtutis tuae. 

7. In v. 45. 2 the manuscripts have suamque eifidem praestiterat, 
but Paul suggests summamque. However suamque is correct, for 
the type of separation is exactly like that in iv. 25. 3, and further 
suam is very emphatic, contrasting the loyalty of the solitary 
Vertico with the revolt of all the other Nervii. 
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8. In vi. 7. 8, where a has quid sui sit consili (followed by 
Meusel and Holmes) and j3 has quid sit sui consili, the former, the 
more emphatic order, seems probable from the context. 

9. In vii. 77. 1 a, Meusel and Holmes, read de exitu suarumfortu- 
narum; /3, de exitu fortunarum suarum. As there appears to be no 
occasion for emphasizing the possessive, the reading of is preferable. 

In looking over these passages it will be seen that in seven out 
of eight cases where a and /8 disagree the reading of the latter 
happened to be the one preferred. This result is of considerable 
interest. Scholars used to give a higher rating to a than 0. Recent 
criticism has tended to reverse this, and Klotz has argued that the 
a group is descended from the and has independent value only 
because certain readings were introduced into it from another 
source. Our data seem to confirm this in striking fashion. Pos- 
sibly we should accept the /3 word-order in nearly all cases where it 
differs from that of o. 

There remain several passages in which the manuscripts agree 
in putting the possessive before the noun, but in which it seems 
to me emphasis is impossible. They are: suos principes (iii. 8. 3); 
sua civitate (v. 25. 1); nostri maiores (vii. 77. 12). It may be that 
in late antiquity or the early Middle Ages, when the preceding 
position for possessives became the rule, the copyist of the archetype 
manuscript unconsciously changed the order in these and perhaps 
other passages. 

The demonstrative is by nature an emphatic adjective and 
therefore regularly precedes the noun. It follows when there is a 
special emphasis on the noun. The latter order is usually a rhetor- 
ical one. The lack of rhetoric in Caesar is perhaps indicated by 
the fact that he has very few examples of such order. Walker 
gives four cases, as against 640 preceding. I have note of only two 
cases; possibly Walker includes two cases of hie which may be 
interpreted as predicate adjectives. 1 Curiously the two cases I 
have noted involve the same noun, regionum earum (iii. 8. 1; 
iv. 19. 3).* The number of examples of a following demonstrative 

1 Only hie, isle, Hie, is have been considered by me. 

2 By some obscure connection or mere coincidence the /3 group of manuscripts 
has the reading regionum harum in ii. 4. 7. The a reading, harum regionum, is made 
certain by the contrast in the passage. 
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is larger in other authors. A. Fischer, in a thorough study of the 
demonstrative in various prose authors, 1 finds 451 cases of pre- 
ceding to 12 of following hie (not counting cases of hyperbaton), 
206 of preceding to 1 1 of following is, etc. 

We saw that in Caesar the possessive is used 19 times as a mere 
"stop-gap" between a strong adjective and its noun. As there 
are about three times as many demonstratives as possessives 
preceding their nouns in Caesar, we might expect on the basis of 
relative numbers that about 55 demonstratives would act as 
" stop-gaps." Yet there are only 1 1 . The reason is obvious. The 
demonstrative is a more emphatic word than the possessive, as we 
have already seen, and would less often take the very unemphatic 
position of a "stop-gap." Possessives served in this capacity six 
times in an ablative absolute, seven times between omnis and its 
noun, and six times between other adjectives and their nouns. It 
is interesting to note that in six cases where the demonstrative has 
this function the preceding word is the very strong omnis (ii. 34. 1 ; 
iii. 29. 1; iv. 4. 5; iv. 19. 4; vii. 4. 7; vii. 79. 2), in one it is totus 
(v. 16. 1), in one, decern (vii. 37. 7), 2 and in three others the intensi- 
fied demonstrative idem (vi. 37. 1; vii. 23. 3; vii. 25. 3). 

The lack of a possessive adjective of the third person forced 
the Romans to use the genitive of the demonstrative pronouns, 
especially of is. The question arises to what extent these forms 
came to be felt as possessive adjectives. It seems likely that to 
the unthinking eius was an adjective like mens and tuus, just as 
cuius is actually found as a declinable adjective. Eius, however, 
had a competitor which ousted it from favor in the popular speech. 
The reflexive suus developed into a mere possessive, as is shown 
by the Romance languages. Now the study of word-order serves 
to throw light on the possessive use of eius. Almost one-third 
of the possessives in Caesar follow their nouns, while practically 
none of the demonstratives follow. Which group do the pronouns 
eius and eorum most resemble in respect to position? They pre- 
cede in about 115 instances and follow in about 43, figures which 

1 Die Stettung der Demonstrationspronomina bei lat. Prosaikern, 1908. 
3 The phrase is decern Wis milibus quae. Possibly ittis follows decern because it 
looks forward to the relative clause. 
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are strikingly like those of the possessives. Yet in looking over 
the actual instances one gets the impression that the possessives 
preceding their nouns are as a whole more emphatic than eius in 
this position. This means that eius is intermediate in force between 
the possessives and the demonstratives. Constant use of the 
emphatic position, as of other devices to secure emphasis, such as 
metaphor, superlatives, etc., tends to weaken the emphasis. 1 

One textual matter may be touched on here. In vi. 30. 2 the 
editions adopt the reading of most of the manuscripts, eius adventus. 
But two manuscripts of the j3 group have adventus eius, and it 
seems to me that the contrast between adventus and fama makes 
this the necessary reading. Emphasis on eius is out of place. 

The facts presented above reveal one phase of Caesar's style 
and are of use therefore in comparing his style with that of others. 
The collection of a large body of such facts should be of assistance 
in determining the authorship or authenticity of a work, or of the 
period of the author's life in which it was written. Even the data 
here given, slight as they are, serve to show the difference between 
Caesar and Hirtius, the author of the eighth book of the Gallic 
War. In the matter of separation of possessives there is a striking 
difference. In one case in Hirtius the separating word is a form 
of sum (29. 1), in one it is an infinitive {committer e, 23. 2), in the 
other four it is a finite verb, alone or with other verbs (2.1; 14. 2 ; 
16. 2; 19. 2). There is only one example like this — and that a 
doubtful one — in all seven books of Caesar. Only about one-half 
as many possessives and demonstratives are separated from their 
nouns in Hirtius as in Caesar. Caesar does not put ille after its 
noun at all, Hirtius does it three times. In these cases it is best 
translated as "the above-mentioned." So in 34. 1 fortunae illius 
refers to the siege of Alesia, mentioned two lines previously and 
described in detail in the seventh book. In 38. 3 sceleris illius 
refers to the massacre at Cenabum hinted at in the context and 
described in vii. 3.1. In 46. 6 provinciae illius refers to the Trans- 
alpine Province mentioned a few lines previously and, for the matter 

1 Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the English Language, p. 12, points out that 
the German trite phrase " dass weiss ich nicht " has doss in the emphatic position, but 
that the word is so weak that it is not translated in English, "I don't know." 
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in hand, in vii. 65. 1. In the position of eius there is a difference 
between Caesar and Hirtius. In the former it precedes two and 
one-half times as often as it follows, in the latter it precedes four 
times and follows fourteen times. 

IV 

In order to get some light on the so-called use of Me in the sense 
of "famous" I was led to study a considerable number of cases of 
Me in Cicero. There are two considerations which may in a given 
passage lead to the placing of Me after its noun: first, the noun 
may be unusually emphatic: aut consules Mos aut clarissimos 
viros (Phil. 8. 15); secondly, the demonstrative may look ahead 
to an explanatory word or clause: omnia istius aera, ilia vetera 
(Verr. 5. 33); C. Catonis illius qui (Verr. 4. 22); P. Decius, Me 
Q. F. qui (Div. 1. 51); also Div. 2. 77, 2. 14; Cluent. 25; Deiot. 31; 
Phil. 3. 16, etc. The demonstrative looking forward to a clause 
may of course precede the noun. Sometimes in the case of a name 
there is a compromise, and the demonstrative appears between the 
two parts of the name: Q. Me Apronius quern (Verr. 3. 22). 

Naturally it is often difficult to decide whether a demonstrative 
is looking backward or forward when it is placed between noun 
and adjective or appositive. But in most cases, it seems to me, 
it looks forward. We may therefore consider this as a develop- 
ment of the preceding type. Good transitional examples are Nico, 
Me nobilissimus pirata (Verr. 5. 79) and P. Africanus iterum consul, 
Me maior (harus. 24). This has an important bearing on the inter- 
pretation of such examples as Cato Me Sapiens (Div. 1. 28; Caecil. 
66), which are very common. I believe that here Me throws an 
emphasis on the following word, perhaps sufficiently indicated by 
capitalizing the English adjective: "Cato, the Wise." Other 
examples of this use with the cognomen ex virtute are Q. Metello 
Mi Numidico (Arch. 6), Piso Me Frugi (Tusc. 3. 48; Verr. 3. 195), 
Appius Me Caecus (Caecin. 54; Milo 17). Appium Mum et senem 
et caecum (Phil. 1. n) connects the preceding examples with M. 
Catonem Mum senem (Arch. 16). Similar in force are cases like 
amid Mi tui (Dom. 49). To the same type belong the examples in 
which Me precedes the designation of origin. Therefore in Be oral. 
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3. 194 Antipater ilk Sidonius does not mean "the famous A. of 
Sidon" but "A. the Sidonian," as distinguished from the more 
famous Antipater of Tarsus. The Sidonian Antipater was com- 
paratively unknown. Other examples are Heraclides ilk Temniks 
(Flacc. 42), Dionysius ilk Herackotes (Acad. 2. 71). When it is 
desired to lay even more stress on the cognomen ex virtute or other 
adjective the order is reversed: Frugi ilk Piso (Fin. 2. 90), crudelis- 
simus ilk Phalaris (Repub. 1. 44), Magnus ilk Alexander (Arch. 24), 
Numidici illius Meklli (Sest. 130), Sapienti illi Catoni (Leg. 2. 5), 
Herackotes ilk Dionysius (Fin. 5. 94). 

Even when ilk follows its noun and there is no following adjec- 
tive or clause it may be that a clause is suppressed. Thus Africanus 
ilk possibly means "Africanus — you know whom I mean." In 
most cases, however, it is more reasonable to suppose that the noun 
precedes merely because it has the greater emphasis. 

That brings us to the so-called use of ilk in the sense of "that 
famous." It is stated by the handbooks that in this meaning ilk 
follows its noun. This perplexed me for a long time, for it would 
seem that if ilk means "that famous" it is surely emphatic and 
ought to precede. The translation is misleading. When Cicero 
calls Glauda Automedonkm ilium (Sex. Rose. 98), he is rhetorically 
setting off the name, not the pronoun. The idea of "famous" 
(or "infamous") is implied, not in ilk, but in the name. The rule 
should be that when ilk follows, so much emphasis is thrown on 
the noun that we may often add the word "famous" in translating. 
Other clear examples are Medea ilia (Pomp. 22), Crassi illi (Verr. 
2. 191), barbatis illis (Sest. 19; Cael. 33). Ilk may follow two or 
three words: marmorea venus ilia, "the famous marble Venus'^ 
(Verr. 4. 135); or it may come between two parts of a name: M. 
illi Catoni (Sulla 23; cf. Cael. 34). At other times post-positive 
ilk has merely its common meaning, "the above-mentioned": 
Panurgium ilium (Q. Rose. 31; cf. Verr. 2. 65). At times it is not 
possible to distinguish between "famous" and "above-mentioned": 
Cupidinem ilium (Verr. 4. 13; cf. Caecil. 69). Xenophon, Socraticus 
ilk (de orat. 2. 58) means "Xenophon, the famous Socratic." 
Similarly Herculem Xenophontium ilium (Fam. v. 12. 3) means 
"Hercules, that is, Xenophon's famous representation of him." 



